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on the eve of the celebration of the bicenten- 
nial of the Declaration of Independence, 
when interest and scholarly publications 
abounded, the collection of data was halted. 
Thus, when this bibliography was published, it 
was already twelve years out of date—twelve 
highly productive years of scholarly publica- 
tion. This is a significant shortcoming because 
scholars are usually most interested 1n the lat- 
est research, which, in this case, is not availa- 
ble. A supplement is therefore needed. 
Another problem in using the bibliography 
is common to works of this size. Because of the 
vast amount of material collected, it was neces- 
sary to divide the bibliography into twelve 
chapters. Each chapter was further subdi- 
vided. This complexity creates confusion be- 
cause the user must jump around to many lo- 
cations in order to find all references to any 
person or state. There is no easy way to avert 


such an organizational problem. The only fail- — 


safe means of finding every source is to de- 
pend upon the index. The researcher must ac- 
cept this inconvenience. It is the price to be 
paid for having such an enormous compila- 
tion at one’s fingertips. 

Minor flaws were occasionally found 
throughout the volumes. The compiler ac- 
cepted the authorship of Mercy Warren as “A 
Columbian Patriot,” but still maintained that 
Robert Yates was “Brutus” and listed Richard 
Henry Lee as “The Federal Farmer.” Both of 
these attributions were made without proof by 
Paul L. Ford almost 100 years ago and have 
since been viewed with skepticism. John Lamb 
is listed as two entirely different individuals— 
one from New York and one from Maryland. 
Both entries are really one and the same man. 
The brief biographies supplied by Gephart of- 
ten miss the most important facets of the sub- 
jects’ political careers—for instance, John 
Lamb 1s not identified as the collector of cus- 
toms for the port of New York City nor as the 
chairman of the New York City Federal Re- 
publican Society. Noah Webster is listed as a 
Connecticut lawyer, teacher, and schoolbook 
writer. No mention is made of his political 
tracts, his American Magazine, or his residence 
in Philadelphia and New York City. Pelatiah 
Webster is identified as a Connecticut clergy- 
man, merchant, and essayist without any men- 
tion of his Philadelphia residency. Other indi- 
viduals of some prominence, with secondary 
literature written about them, are omitted 
from the last chapter of biographies— 
Governor John Collins and Jonathan J. Haz- 
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ard both from Rhode Island and Egbert Ben- 
son and Cornelius C. Schoonmaker of New 
York are just four such examples. All of these 
faults, however, are incidental when com- 
pared to the wealth of material laid before us. 

Revolutionary America must be considered 
the most important bibliographic work pro- 
duced during the bicentennial celebration. It 
is a veritable gold mine of scholarly informa- 
tion. 


a P. KAMINSKI 
Documentary History of the Ratification of the 
Constitution 


Love, Anarchy, and Emma Goldman: A Biography. 
By Canpace FALk. (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, New York, 1984. Pp. xix, 603. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index. ISBN 0-03- 
043626-5, $25.00.) 


Emma Goldman, an outspoken anarchist 
from the 1880’s until her death in 1940, is of- 
ten seen only in her public, political aspect. 
Born in Russia, she immigrated to the United 
States in 1885 and became active in many radi- 
cal causes. She was deported to Russia in 1919 
and subsequently moved to Europe where she 
continued her political work. The image that 
remains is of a woman pursuing a single- 
minded dedication to anarchism, with no per- 
sonal problems. 

But, as Falk writes, “Emma faced a question 
that anyone who is committed to change must 
face: how does one live in the here and now 
when every day one’s best energy is spent criti- 
cizing the world as it is and projecting an im- 
age of a world of the future?” 

In Love, Anarchy and Emma Goldman, Can- 
dance Falk explores the dichotomy between 
the present moment and the future world as 
Emma Goldman confronted it throughout 
her life. Emma projected an inspirational vi- 
sion of a new society and made her own life an 
example of how to reach that future. But she 
never told quite the whole story publicly be- 
cause she feared that the inner torments that 
pervaded her love life would detract from the 
anarchist cause. With a sensitivity to Emma’s 
cause and character, Falk goes beyond the im- 
age. 

Much of the book 1s based on a collection of 
letters that Emma wrote to Ben Reitman, her 
manager and lover from 1907 to 1917, which 
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Falk came across by chance in 1975. Emma’s 
correspondence with other close friends and 
lovers, brought together with the Reitman let- 
ters, portray much of Emma’s deep emotional 
life. Falk’s psychohistorical analysis weaves the 
public and the personal together to reveal as- 
pects of Emma that have been unseen. 

She begins with a brief narrative of Emma’s 
childhood that illuminates much about Em- 
ma’s later life. Falk draws Emma’s early expe- 
riences in her family into the analysis of the 
letters and Emma’s activism. She provides a 
framework in which to understand Emma’s 
public and personal lives. 

Emma was unwilling to accept anything less 
than total dedication to anarchism, yet she felt 
a consuming passion for Ben Reitman which 
distracted her from her work. This inner 
struggle emerges as a recurring pattern in 
Emma’s life. Falk describes Emma’s torment- 
ing doubts and depressions about her rela- 
tionship with Reitman. She shows, through 
the letters, how Emma often made herself the 
victim while still asserting her belief in the 
power of human beings to act and change 
their lives. But because Falk reveals Emma’s 
contradictions in the context of her own past, 
they are integrated into Emma’s image. 

What Falk never quite achieves 1s a clear 
presentation of Emma’s concept of anarchism. 
This is not entirely necessary, but her vague- 
ness about Emma’s political ideas does not 
mesh well with Falk’s inserted explanations of 
other political movements. A precise delinea- 
tion of Emma’s anarchism, especially her idea 
of free love, would complement what Falk illu- 
minates about Emma. 

Love, Anarchy and Emma Goldman is a highly 
readable biography, full of psychological in- 
sight. Falk succeeds in making Emma more of 
a real person without taking away from her 
creative ideas for social change and her inspi- 
rational power. 


SUZANNE MARTEN 
New York City 


Prophets of Regulation: Charles Francis Adams, 
Louis D. Brandeis, James M. Landis, Alfred E. 
Kahn. By THomas K. McCraw. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1984. Pp. ix, 387. II- 
lustrations, notes, index. ISBN 0-647-71607- 
8, $20.00.) 


Regulation in America succeeds best, writes 


Thomas K. McCraw, “when it has based its 
strategies less on some idealized vision of what 
the economy should do and more on a clear 
understanding of what the economy actually is 
doing.” It is a point well taken, and a point well 
developed, in his fine book Prophets of Regula- 
tion. Government regulation of private indus- 
try has been a constant source of controversy 
in American history because it touches the ba- 
sic tension that Americans feel between indi- 
vidual rights and the general social good. Foc- 
using on the lives and careers of the four men 
he believes are the major theorists and practi- 
tioners of the American’ regulatory 
tradition—Adams, Brandeis, Landis, and 
Kahn—McCraw examines how each ad- 
dressed that tension in the face of unique so- 
cial and economic conditions. 

McCraw is least impressed with Brandeis. 
Unlike Adams, who in the 1870's attempted to 
bring the railroads of Massachusetts into “vol- 
untary” compliance through publicity and 
public education, and unlike Landis, who in 
the 1930’s as head of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission attempted to reform the 
nation’s stock exchanges through a system of 
“participatory regulation,” Brandeis was a 
confrontationist with a deep and abiding dis- 
trust of the large corporation. Although a 
courtroom lawyer of great ability and a Su- 
preme Court Justice of great acumen, Mc- 
Craw nonetheless sees in Brandeis the best 
and worst of the American regulatory tradi- 
tion. “On the one hand, he epitomized the 
dogged militancy which has given that tradi- 
tion its distinctive sense of righteousness and 
moral passion. On the other, Brandeis offered 
regulatory solutions grounded on a set of eco- 
nomic assumptions that were fundamentally 
wrong.” Brandeis, according to McCraw, sim- 
ply did not recognize the unique economic re- 
alities of different industries. The result was a 
Federal Trade Commission that never accom- 
plished what Brandeis had hoped for it. 

It is this emphasis on economic insight that 
leads McCraw to his discussion of Kahn. Un- 
like the others, and unlike the majority of 
those who have served in regulatory capaci- 
ties, Kahn is an economist. McCraw praises 
Kahn’s accomplishments with the New York 
Public Service Commission and with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in large part because Kahn 
successfully blended his commitment to the 
regulatory idea with a sound grasp of eco- 
nomic reality. There is no little irony in the 
fact, and it is not lost on McCraw, that as head 
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